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death is already overshadowing it ; one long mournful look 
towards the hills and the water, and the huntsmen may sound 
the ?nort. 

"The Return from the' Warren" represents the son of a 
country gentleman returning after having enjoyed himself at 
the expense of some rabbits that are hanging at his saddle. 
In cantering along he has got in advance of the servant who 
carries his gun, and his cap has fallen off his head. He has 
stopped and is waiting, and his spirited pony, with fiery eye, 
is looking impatiently round. One of the dogs has picked up 
the cap and is waiting his master's orders. Life, youth, 
intelligence, and ardour, breathe through the whole scene. 

At a future time we shall resume our examination of Sir 
Edwin's published works, in every one of which we trace the 
quick, observing eye, and the firm but delicate touch, of the 
master. 

A PERUVIAN BULL-FIGHT. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. MAX KADIGtJET, 

At -the moment of my visit to the country, Peru was in a 
state, for once, of calm repose ; and the people of Lima, the 
capital of the vice-royalty, by unlimited indulgence in popular 
f Cites and festivals, were making up for the lack of political 
excitement then existing. General Yivaiico, the supreme 
dictator of the. republic, was a personification in himself of all 
that is most admirable in the civilisation of his country. 
Young, elegant, and of distinguished manners, he neglected no 
opportunity of showing himself in public; or of taking part in 
the solemn or other public ceremonies which in times of peace 
take place so frequently in Lima. I had hot passed many 
days, for my own part, in that city, before I discovered that it 
was in the popular fetes of its inhabitants that their. character 
as a people displayed itself most fully ; and that by observing 
them minutely while engaged in their celebration, I should 
learn more respecting the character of Peruvian society thaii 
could be taught me by long insight into the daily life of the 
Peruvians. It was, therefore, with some considerable interest 
that I looked forward to the celebration of a festival which 
was then being prepared for the purpose of welcoming to the 
capital the wife of the dictator — Donna Cypriaiia Latorre de 
Yivanco. 

There was announced, for this occasion a bull-fight in the 
Cirque del Archo,. which is situated upon the right bank of 
the river Bimae, hear a beaiitiful alameda, which is crowded 
every Sunday by all classes of Limenians. Some days before 
lhat on which the fete was to take place, the streets of Lima 
were paraded by a corte'ge which appeared to a stranger at 
once striking a.nd grotesque. It was composed of the bullocks 
who were to figure in the coniing combat, and who were 
profusely decorated with garlands, ribbons, and Ornaments 
of tinsel, and a number of the principal equestrians and 
others who were to divide with their quadruped fellow per- 
formers the task of affording pleasure to the multitude who 
were to gather in the circus. They paraded themselves thus 
before the idlers in the streets, and preluded their perfor- 
mances in the circus by a procession which realised with 
striking force, the pageants which accompanied, in ancient 
times, most pagan sacrifices. Never had the Cirque del Archo 
had recourse to a display more replete with every artifice 
which could excite the curiosity and raise the expectations of. 
the good Limenians; The programme, which was handsomeiy 
printed upon fine pink paper, and scattered about in profusion 
by the asentistas, or contractors, promised marvels, and con- 
tained— according to the custom of the Peruvians— in addition 
to an account of the performances to come, a great number of 
verses, which did not lack originality. It will be seen, by the 
following translation of a specimen, that the Italian Opera, 
then in vogue at Lima, had placed itself strongly in opposition 
to the Circus : — 

" Let others sing of Norma and of Juliette, 

Let others sing of Belisarius and Romeo, 
• I care no more for their lamentations than for a radish, 

And I would not give a farthing to go to hear them. 



I,— I am a bard of the canaille-cracy, 
I sing of the bullocks, I delight in them, 
And it is with pride and enthusiasm that I see 
A spectacle so philanthropic and so fit (!) — 
Yet they call it atrocious ! what stupidity, what foolishness : 
But let the unfortunate Romeo commit suicide, 
Let people make Marino comfortable, 
And let his wife, poor child ! be the victim of her destiny, 
And they will find nothing atrocious in all that, 
The thing will seem to them irreproachable ! " 
The same programme contained a dozen strophes, each of 
them consisting of four- and- twenty couplets, in praise and 
glorification of the Donna Cypriana, throughout the whole of 
which was breathed the most lively enthusiasm in favour of 
that lady and her husband, the dictator. The preamble to 
these, which we will here translate, will serve to" give some 
idea of the nature of these Peruvian poemes de circonstance, 
which are often the productions, although generally unac- 
knowledged, of the ablest writers whom the country can 
produce — 

" May it please God to give me power, 
In verse full of honey, 
To place upon paper 
The sentiments which now move me ; 
And in manner harmonious, 
"With a spirit elegant, 
Give utterance to my voice, 
For to sing as sings 
The goldfinch Or the. canary ! 
" But I who utter cries 
TVni'ch exceed in extravagance 
Those Which ci child first utters, — 
I ; to whom the do, re-, mi; 
Differs not from the sol, fa, 
Or the sol, fa, from the do, ?•«', mi, — 
I, who, although a poet, 
Am a mail adventurous and resolute, 
Aiid have always a coat upon my back, 
And la navaja in my hand ; 
I who, — but hush ! 
The impresario persecutes me. 
I was going to write something — 
Take the will for the deed. 
" To invoke the muses is now but of fashion, 
The god Apollo, Parnassus, 
And Pegasus himself feel the rust. 
In this nineteenth century, 
No one mentions 

Mythological stories or personages. 
The only logic to-day 
Is the metallic cum quihus. 
The poet is proscribed, 
Because in this material age 
People can sell no other works 
Thaii almanacks and ready-reckoners, 
(Alas ! this idea makes me wretched, 
For I shall find no reader !) 
In spite of all, the impresario 
Keeps making at me grimaces, — 
But what has all this to do with Our programme ? 
You may ask this with good reason ; 
I Would write something, — 
Take the will for the deed." 

The important day celebrated beforehand in such verses 
came at last, and the entire population of the city rushed into 
i\ie alameda , which led towards the circus. No one remained 
in the town besides the c/dllivasos; the pacific guardians 'Of the 
how deserted houses; The combat was hot to. cbhimehce till 
two o'clock, but at mid- day the crowds had choked completely 
all the issues from the town. In the alameda, where one could 
breathe a little more at ease, however, than anywhere besides, 
was gathered the largest crowd that ever I formed one of. 
Not one tenth part of it, I am certain, ever gained the inside 
of the circus ; and although I, for my own part, received 
many wounds and bruises before I reached the box therein 
which had been provided for me by some very kind and very 
judicious friends, I have wondered ever since how I reached 
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it, at all alive. I did reach it, however, and that, too, in 
good time. " 

The strange spectacle of which I then became a witness was 
distinguished by a purely Peruvian cast of character from the 
Spanish bull-fights of which descriptions have so many times 
been written. The circus, more remarkable for its dimensions 
than for the beauty of its architecture, was capable of contain- 
ing twenty thousand persons, and at least that number was 
then congregated within it. Most readers are acquainted 
with the order of the interior arrangements of a Spanish 
popular theatre, and therefore of those of the Cirque del 
Archo, which in that respect was the exact counterpart Of 
every Spanish circus ; we need attempt here no description. 
It '"would be useless to endeavour to give the reader even the 
slightest idea of the dazzling spectacle which was offered to 
the eye, within the precincts of this immense amphitheatre, at 
the moment of the entrance of Vivanco and his wife. Erom 
the moment of my own entrance, I was perfectly dazzled and 
bewildered by the ever-rolling sea of .eyes, which glittered 
like diamonds in the glorious sunshine, and by the strange 
appearance presented by the many-coloured dresses of the 
mighty multitudes who were ranged, in tiers above tiers, 
around the wide arena, which — being constantly agitated by 
the motions of their wearers, not one of whom remained still 
for a moment— resembled the fantastic creations of a gigantic 
kaleidoscope. The reader cannot imagine the effect which 
was produced upon a spectator by this great crowd of human 
beingSj decked out in all the gay costumes of the Peruvians ; 
nor can he conceive the grandeur of the confused murmur, 
produced by the united efforts of twenty thousand voices, 
which, filled the theatre before the arrival of the general, and 
was diversified now and then by the shrill shouts of the 
itinerant venders of didces and cigarros. All at once this sea- 
like murmur ceased, a flourish of trumpets having announced 
that the supreme dictator was within the walls ; and so still 
became every individual of the vast assemblage, that one— to 
use a common saying — might have heard a pin drop. The 
general and his wife proceeded in great state, accompanied by 
the officers of their suite, to the magnificent box, gay with 
gilding and pink velvet, which had been provided for them. 
A cannon was then fired in the templaclor — a Moorish pavilion^ 
supported by gilt columns, in the centre of the arena — as a 
signal for the commencement of the fete; The gate of the 
arena then flew 'open, and there entered in procession, in the 
usual order, mOst of the biped performers who belonged to the 
establishment. As soon as these had defiled hi tolerable 
order, there came in six slender, handsome, and richly deco- 
rated horses, each of which was harnessed to a wooden frame, 
to which were attached a variety of iron, hooks and cords with 
nooses. The part which these animals were intended to play 
in the coming drama was that of dragging away the dead or 
wounded. After them came four capeadores* on horseback, 
two capeadores on foot, three rejo tica cloves, three espadas, and 
three pwitas, and these completed the long cortege. Almost 
all these personages were habited in Vests and pantaloons' of 
bottle-green velvet, scarlet sashes, and black, broad-ferinimed 
hats, such as are worn by the butchers in Certain provinces in 
Prance. They bowed to General Viyaiico and retited; and 
then rushed forward a battalion of chasseurs (el c/lorioso 
ha-tallon de cazadores the programme called them) for the pur- 
pose of executing a series of innOeentj but certainly difficult 
and well- executed manoeuvres. The order and precision which 
characterised these, however, were by no means, in their 
present state, acceptable to the audience, who were impatiently 
awaiting a more serious exhibition. They expressed this 
impatience in loud and angry cries, shouting incessantly for 
the bullocks ; and the " glorious battalion," at a sign from 
the superintendent of police, withdrew amid a storm of groans 
and hisses. The comedy had ended, and the tragedy was 
about commencing. . 

" * The duty of the capeadores is to excite the bullocks by waving 
their cloaks before them, and that of the rejoncadbres to attack them 
with the javelin. The espadas strike the bullocks with the sword ; 
thepimtas lance their javelins at them from a distance. 



The first courses reproduced, without much originality, all 
the ordinary incidents. Men kneeling on the earth, and. 
letting off fireworks between the horns of the savage beast, in 
order that he may be exasperated by the burning morsels, 
horses ripped open by the raging monster, cavaliers pursued . 
by him, and escaping only in consequence of exercising great 
dexterity and skill ; and at last the giving of the mortal blow 
"to the poor beast by the des jarretador, and afterwards the 
distribution * of the rewards and recompenses,— all this has 
been seen a thousand times in Spain. That which appeared to 
me more essentially to bear the impress of the national seal, 
was the strange refinement which came here and there to vary 
the classic monotony of the combat. My meaning -Will, be 
rendered apparent by some characteristic episodes which I 
will cite at random. 

During, the first distribution of piasters, a negro came ahtl 
placed a chair hi the arena. In this chair it was the duty of a 
Mexican espada to come and seat himself, at twenty paces frpm 
the box which contained the bullock, whom he must strike 
When it quitted its den without moving from his seat. Some 
moments passed without the Mexican appearing, and a general 
movement and confused murmur announced the impatience and 
anxiety with which the crowd waited his coining. At last he 
presented himself jprOudly in the arena. A profound silence 
then spread throughout the whole of the vast building — every 
tongue w r as silent, every eye attentive. A scarlet cape was 
thrown over his shoulders and his left ami, w r hich last was 
resting upon his hip, like the handle of an urn. A little 
black hat, with round brims, ornamented with a velvet ribbon 
and some tufts of silk, shaded his yellow visage and his black 
eyes, from which were darting looks sxich as the eagle's. He 
seemed to be in the perfection of his strength, and in the 
summer of his days ; and he came forward with the proud 
and careless mien of one who rests himself assured of victory. 
After having saluted the box of honour, he took a large 
sword, and resting its point on one of the columns of the iem- 
pieador, bent it each way in order to test its temper. He then 
went to the chair, examined it, and assured himself that it 
was firmly placed lipoh the floor. This precaution taken, he 
seated himself with his left foot under him, and his right leg 
extended. He bent the front part Of his body forwards, 
grasped with his left hand, which was placed behind his back, 
One of the bars at the back of his chair, fixed his right arnl> ih 
which hand he held his sword, iipbii his knee, and then with 
eye calm, steady, ?^.& immoveable, awaited the coming of his 
quadruped opponent. At that moment all the spectators 
appeared petrified ; and perhaps the only man of the whole 
host who was cairn and tranquil was the one who had 
awakened such intense anxiety. The impassibility b£ Ine 
Mexican did hot even forsake him when the bullock, with a 
terrible coup de fete, lifted off its hinges .and threw high ih air 
the door which the negroes opened for his exit. He saw his 
fierce adversary rushing towards him at full gallop, without 
exhibiting more emotion than would have been shown by a 
player preparing himself to perform on the tight-rope, llie 
fixity of his eyes, however, was most fearful when lie raised 
his arm to strike the beast with his tliin sword. Never before 
or since was blow so skilfully struck. The sword sank 115 to 
the hilt in the bull's forehead, and the inonstef had rushed 
away before the espada had had half time to withdraw it. 
Hound the arena galloped the infuriated quadruped, and with 
the speed of lightning returned to the attack of the csp&da. 
The latter- had scarcely seized another sWord, and turned Ms 
chair half-round, so as to be the second time face to face willi 
his adversary, ere the furious monster was upon him. 

A second time he struck, and in the same place as before ; 
and now the hilts of two swords, each of them ornamented 
with a red dragon, could just be seen between the monster's 
horns. The animal was grievously wounded, he stumbled at 

* The capeadores come after each course and place themselves 
before the box of the judges, who throw to them their rolls of 
piasters. The audience then, according to the degree of its 
satisfaction, if it be satisfied at all, demands by the repeated cry of 
Otro ! Otro ! that the recompense be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled. 
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each, step, and the judges decided that it should now receive 
the coup de grace from the desjarretador. An immense hurrah 
saluted this announcement, and the circus still trembled 
beneath the stamping of 20,000 pairs of feet, and the clapping 
of the same number of hands, when the Mexican stood 



In the meantime, two men, armed with, large sledge ham- 
mers, were engaged in driving a large stake into the ground. 
As soon as it was rather more than three parts buried, a negro 
brought in a squared tree trunk, from twelve to fifteen feet 
long, which gradually diminished in thickness from the 
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forward to receive his recompense, which the audience loudly 
demanded should be trebled. The people seemed as though 
they never could have seen enough of this espada, and the 
shouts, and stamping, and waving of handkerchiefs continued, 
without ceasing, till the Mexican had for a moment finally 
retired from the arena. 



broad end to the other, which last was shod with a blade of 
sharpened steel. This enormous and heavy pike was the 
weapon denominated in the programme the lauzada. The 
negro placed it flat upon the sand, its broad end touching the 
square stake before mentioned, and the other directed towards 
the door through which the bullocks entered the arena. Then 
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kneeling down, and taking hold of the lauzada by the middle, 
he elevated its sharp end so as to make it form an angle with 
the earth, the moveable side of which angle he could raise or 
depress at pleasure. After having thus familiarised himself 
with his weapon, he rose, quitted his poncho, threw his straw 



and anxious silence again pervaded the whole circus. The 
negro made the sign of the cross, knelt upon one knee, raised 
the pointed end of the lauzada to about the height of the 
dewlap of an ordinary bullock, and signed to the attendant to 
let loose his antagonist. At that moment the bullock was 
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hat a dozen yards behind him, and placed upon his shoulder 
and right arm the scarlet cloak of the matador. It was easy 
to see what was about to happen. Either a man or a bullock 
would soon die a death of torture. 
The gongs were beaten, the moment was come, and a solemn 



heard thundering with his head at the door of the toril, and 
the next instant — tormented, goaded, and rendered as furious 
as any expedient could render him — he was madly rushing in 
the direction of the wearer of the red cape. He was soon 
stopped, however, in his terrible course by the iron point of 
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the lauzada, "which, entering his breast with a noise which 
none could hear without a shudder, and breaking bones and 
sinews in its passage, came out again towards the reins. The 
shock was so severe that the animal, stumbling back some 
paces, earned with 'it this tree trunk, which was run through 
it as a skewer is sometimes through the neck of a dead hare. 
It was all that it could do to remain, even for a moment, on 
its legs. It did manage to stand, however, for some seconds, 
stupid, stunned, trembling, and covered with blood and sweat. 
One then could see some vague tints of opal pass across its 
eyes, which naturally were of the colour of lapis lazuli ; it 
opened its mouth to bellow, but could only utter a last groan, 
and, vomiting a flood of crimson blood, it fell upon the floor 
of the arena, and never rose from it again alive. 

The enthusiasm of the assembly at this moment knew no 
bounds. People clapped, and stamped, and waved their 
handkerchiefs and hats in the air, for a whole quarter of an 
hour. Never before or since have I been witness— and I par- 
ticipated in many of the scenes of the Revolution of 184S— of 
so wild or so general an intoxication of enthusiasm ; and even 
I myself, painful to my feelings as had been all that I had 
witnessed, found myself plunged into a strange state of 
excitement. 

I had not yet recovered from the painful impression which 
this scene produced on me, when another powerful emotion 
came to succeed the one with which I was then agitated. A 
group of men, over imprudent and over curious, — and among 
them were several of the poor chasseurs Whose manoeuvres 
had served as a prelude to the courses,— had scaled the fragile 
roof which shaded a small portion of the amphitheatre. This 
frail rampart of plaster was unable to sustain for long so great 
a mass of human beings, and it fell with a loud crash, carrying 
with it the unfortunate victims of an excess of curiosity. The 
cry of trembler was then raised immediately, the fear of earth- 
quake always hanging heavily over the gayest hours of the — 
in that respect — unfortunate Limenians. This time, as we 
have seen, the alarm was happily a false one ; and, as soon as 
the first surprise was dissipated, people began to look about 
them. Calm was soon re-established in the part of the theatre 
which remained intact, but on the other side every countenance 
wore an aspect of dolorous agitation. The evil, great as it 
was, was far from being equal to the effect which was produced 
by it. Twenty or thirty square feet of the roof had fallen in, 
letting fall an avalanche of human beings. Among the unfor- 
tunate inquisitives who were thus precipitated, a small number 
had received some grievous wounds ; the remainder, however, 
had clung to the reeds and laths, and descended, rather than 
fallen, upon the spectators seated below, causing them to 
utter loud screams and imagine themselves about to perish, 
without either hurting themselves or causing hurt to others. 
Thanks to the promptitude of the succours which were 
rendered, order was soon restored, the wounded were trans- 
ported from the arena, and the frightened spectators re-assured 
and quieted. A thousand voices began shouting at their 
highest pitch, signa la fiesta ! signa la fiesta ! (go on with the 
amusements !) and the shout was accompanied with a perfect 
hurricane of claps. It would have perhaps been imprudent 
to have resisted the desire of so large and so highly excited an 
assemblage, and the president, who was just going out, acceded 
to the popular request. He went away himself, but gave 
orders for the sports to be continued-. People had soon for- 
gotten the deplorable interlude which had so unexpectedly 
been played before t)icm, and the arena quickly recovered all 
its interest. Two men, during the courses which then suc- 
ceeded, received mortal wounds ; several horses were put hors 
dc combat; and three more bulls were tortured before our 
eyes. When I quitted the circus it was nearly sunset, but 
three bullocks yet remained to be sacrificed, out of the sixteen 
which had been promised by the programme. As I walked 
through the wide streets on my return, wearied out with 
fatigue, and a prey to a thousand powerful emotions, every- 
thing seemed crimson to my dazzled vision, and the cries of 
the circus were still ringing in my ears. I fancied I saw 
bloody shadows flitting along the facades of the buildings of 



the city, which were gilded by the last rays of the setting sun; 
and it seemed to me that the Rimac had never before rushed 
with such wild fury over its rocky bed ; but when driven to 
my own bed by a violent attack of neuralgy, * I found that all 
these were but false illusions, occasioned by the excitement 
produced in me by the scenes I had that day witnessed. All • 
the night long, as I tossed feverishly about my couch, I heard 
the thundering noise of the circus, and its scenes of blood 
continued every moment, sleeping or waking, present to my 
vision. 



"WE HEARD A SAGE." 

We heard a sage of our England say, 

" She is strong by forge and loom, 

JBut where will the soul of the elder day 

In these trading times find room — • 
The soul that hath gotten our land renown 
By the patriot's sword and the martyr's crown ? 

11 Banner and battle flag arc furl'd, 

Glory and valour wane ; 
Wc have come to the work-day of the world, 

To the times of toil and gain. 
The song and the symbol lose their hold ; 
Our hands are strong, but eur hearts are cold, 
For faith has come to be bought and sold, — 

It is only these that reign. 

" Our people's sport and our children's play 
They have sounds from shop -and school, 
And ever the sound of youth grows grey 
. With the Reckoner and the Rule. 
With the husks of knowledge dry and dead, 
With the strife for gold and the cry for bread. 

" There are wealth and work in our crowded marts, 

There is speed in our hurrying ways, 
But men must seek the craftsman's arts 

For the story of these days. 
Pencil and pen and lyre are brought 
To the engine's haste and the trader's thought ; 
For life with the din of wheels is fraught, 

And again the iron sways." 

So that half-seer spake, — and more 

Had said, but one who pass'd 
The twilight-stand of his harrow lore 

Replied — " Look forth at last, 
From thy bounded school and thy trusted page, 
On the breadth of thy land's brave heritage ! — 

( It is rich with glorious victories 

O'er the old material powers,— 
The Titan gods that from eldest days 

Have warred with us and ours. 
It hath conquered the might of time and space, 
It hath broken the bars of clime and race, 
It hath won for our human freedom place 

From life's dusty wants and dowers. 

" Great hearts of old by the Druid's tree 

In the towers with ivy greeh 
Have pined away in the wish to sec 

The things that wc have seen. 
Yet never had England nobler scope 
For the martyr's faith or the patriot's hope. 

' Her march is swift but the way is far 
To the goal where the conflicts cease : 
For wide is the search and long the war 

That must work the world's release. 
But strength and cheer to the humblest hand, 
To the feeblest step in the van-ward band 
Who have won such conquests for our land 
In the battle-fields of peace !" 

Frances Brown. 

* Pain iu the nerves. 



